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Defense Plans Take Shape 


The country is in danger, but the danger is uncertain, 
indefinite, more or less remote. This seems to be the 
feeling of many citizens today, and they ask: What shall 
we do? What can we do? What ought we to do? 
The State of the Union message of the President, fol- 
lowed by his Economic Report and the Budget Message 
are his attempt to answer these questions. In his State 
of the Union message, for the first time, the President 
names outright the ambitions of the Soviet Union as 
the source of our danger. He outlines a policy of firm 
resistance to aggression and firm cooperation with 
friendly nations. 


The Economic Program 


The President’s Economic Report to Congress sets 
forth the current economic condition of the country, 
analyzes the economic task before us, and envisages the 
means by which this task can be accomplished. His 
budget, presented four days later, is based on this eco- 
nomic plan and provides for expenditures in 1952 totaling 
16 billion dollars more than what existing tax laws are 
estimated to yield. His recommendation of a balanced 
budget, therefore, means new or increased taxes sufficient 
to yield this amount. 

The stated task, in brief, is first to build up our actual 
armed strength; second, to increase our plant capacity 
for military purposes, capable of immediate increased 
production in case of all-out war; and third, to increase 
our basic industrial capacity for the production of such 
basic commodities as steel, copper, and electric power. 
He proposes an actual military build-up which will 
absorb 18% of our national output as compared with a 
current 7%. This is small, however, compared with the 
45°% in the peak years of World War II. 


Increase in Basic Strength 


The demands upon certain commodities for immedi- 
ate use and for stockpiling, however, will be not 7°, 
but up to a third of the total supply. Thus, a great 
diversion of such materials from civilian use is con- 
templated. An increase in the capacity to produce such 
materials is proposed as well as an increase in the 
capacity to build airplanes and tanks from them. This 
means, of course, a further diversion of manpower from 
civilian production. 

The fact that this is a long term defense effort, how- 
ever, makes it necessary to conserve our “most vital 
resource” ,—manpower,—according to the report. This 


means that we cannot neglect education and health. 
The program, therefore, includes an expansion of local 
public health services and positive action by the Federal 
Government to “help the States meet their educational 
task.” 

It also includes an international economic program, 
part of which is directly related to the defense program 
through increasing the supply of strategic materials, and 
part of which is devoted to the long term strengthening 
of the free nations. Further reduction of trade barriers 
is advocated to this latter end as well as assistance for 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


Where We Start 


The report emphasizes the gains from the years of 
great productive activity since the war. True, there is 
not the slack in unemployed men and plants to be utilized 
as in 1940, but our total manufacturing capacity is be- 
tween 25%, and 30% greater than at that time. Civilian 
consumption now absorbs 70°% of this production, as 
compared with 50% of the war output. Consequently, 
the real standard of living of the population has risen 
to new levels. If we are to change to a defense economy, 
however, the total supply of civilian goods cannot be 
increased further even though people have the money to 
buy them. The supply of these goods must actually be 
reduced. Hence comes the mounting inflation. 

The report describes the rises in wages, prices, profits, 
and credit which have taken place already and outlines 
a program of economic stabilization as follows: a bal- 
anced budget, requiring new or increased corporation, 
income, and excise taxes; larger savings by the public; 
stricter regulation of credit, particularly for housing; 
direct controls of prices, rents, and wages, giving con- 
sideration to methods of providing incentives over the 
long pull. 

The President calls upon all Americans for sacrifices 
and says that “all groups should consider what they re- 
ceive before taxation . . . for any group to seek to adjust 
its income upward, to counteract the higher taxes which 
the defense program is making necessary, would tend 
to relieve that group from its share in the cost of achiev- 
ing national security.” 


The Budget 


The budget specifically reflects the increased military 
program and the building up of the fundamental eco- 
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expenditures are held to their current levels. Military 
expenditures are 20 billion greater. These and contem- 
plated international expenditures make up 69°/ of the 
total. Items that contribute to the building up of our 
fundamental economic strength account for 20°. Inter- 
est on the public debt takes the remainder. 

Naturally, the question is raised whether it is possible 
to meet such heavy expenditures by taxation. The Eco- 
nomic Report points out that the real economic cost of 
the defense effort cannot be put off to the future. “It 
must be paid by the people now, in one way or another, 
and it should be paid through taxation—and not by the 
uncontrolled and inequitable incidence of inflation.” 


The Foreign Policy Debate 


The new Congress has been largely preoccupied with 
major foreign policy issues. Mounting public concern 
with problems of defense against Communist aggres- 
sion has led to a comparable debate outside the halls of 
Congress. There are two main aspects of this debate. 
First is the question of whether the United States has 
over-committed itself military-wise in Korea under the 
UN and in Europe under the North Atlantic Pact. 
Second is the so-called constitutional question of the 
President’s authority to send troops abroad. 


Military Commitments 


Questioning of our military commitments is not new; 
it has been growing since the reverses in Korea. (See 
Trenps 12/11/50) The current debate, however, was 
spearheaded by former President Hoover in his Decem- 
ber 20th speech in which he called for a reappraisal of 
current policies on the premise that the free world could 
not win a land war against the Communists. He pro- 
posed that the United States should redraw its defense 
lines behind the Atlantic and Pacific oceans—with out- 
posts in Britain, Japan, Formosa and the Philippines— 
and prepare to defend a “Western Gibraltar” as a “strong- 
hold of Christian civilization.” He would provide Eu- 
rope with no land forces or armaments until Europeans 
have with their own resources erected “a sure dam” 
against Russia. Though less definitely, he recommends 
the same course with respect to free Asian countries. 

The difference between Mr. Hoover’s proposals and 
existing American policy was sharpened by President 
Truman’s State of the Union and Budget messages. In 
both he stated United States intent to fulfill the commit- 
ments of the UN Charter and the North Atlantic Pact. 
The core of his reasoning was: “All free nations are 
exposed and all are in peril. Their only security lies 
in banding together. No one nation can find protection 
in a selfish search for a safe haven from the storm... . 
The heart of our defense effort is the North Atlantic 
community. . . . Strategically, economically and morally 
the defense of Europe is part of our defense. .. . Our 
program of military defense extends to nations in the 
Near East and Far East who are trying to defend their 
freedom.” Stepped up appropriations for foreign mili- 
tary programs were included in the proposed budget 
(see preceding article). 

Informal polls indicate that there are more members 
of Congress, including prominent members of both par- 
ties, who endorse existing policies than those who endorse 
policies recommended by Mr. Hoover. However, many 


of these endorsements are a matter of degree. News- 
paper polls also indicate divided opinion throughout the 
country. The impact of the current debate on members 
of Congress will be known when they are faced with 
decisions on appropriations for military aid, on action 
pertaining to the use of American troops abroad and on 
the establishment of UN contingents in the American 
army to be set up under the General Assembly’s “Uniting 
for Peace” Resolution of last November. 


Constitutional Problem 


The debate on the President’s constitutional authority 
to send troops abroad without Congressional approval 
has been led by Senator Taft, but Congressional lines 
are also divided on this issue. Under the constitutional 
separation of powers, the President as Commander in 
Chief has historically sent armed forces abroad on well 
over a hundred occasions. Neither the Congress nor the 
Court has blocked his doing so. It is under this author- 
ity that President Truman has defended his right to 
send more troops to Europe. Congress is faced with the 
alternatives of affirming his right to do so, refusing future 
appropriations for the purpose, or of impeaching him. 

However, opposition to the President’s sending troops 
to Korea under the UN or to Europe under the Atlantic 
Pact rests as much on other bases as on the general 
grounds of constitutionality. On voting to join the UN, 
Congress expected to take subsequent action on Military 
Agreements with the Security Council as provided in 
the Charter; but these were never negotiated due to 
Great Power disagreement. Hence, it is argued that 
sending troops to Korea was illegal. When considering 
the North Atlantic Pact, the Senate was given verbal 
assurances that the use of American troops was not ob- 
ligated and on this assurance, it is claimed, the Pact 
was agreed to. 

A number of resolutions on the subject have been intro- 
duced. That by Representative Coudert of New York 
(H. J. Res. 9) was the first and would require the Presi- 
dent to gain Congressional approval before sending US 
troops anywhere abroad in the future. The resolution 
by Senator Wherry of Nebraska (S. Res. 8) would pre- 
vent troops being sent to Europe under the North 
Atlantic Pact until Congress has formulated a policy on 
the subject. Senators George of Georgia and Douglas 
of Illinois have proposed that a means should be found 
to gain Congressional approval of the plans for a joint 
European Army in line with the anticipated recom- 
mendations of General Eisenhower, the newly appointed 
Commander in Chief of the North Atlantic force. 

The Senate has agreed to consider Senator Wherry’s 
resolution on Tuesday, January 23. Administration 
leaders expect its defeat and subsequent referral of the 
matter to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. That 
committee on receiving General Eisenhower's report will 
try to find a formula to state the Senate’s view “that 
the sending of troops to Europe is desirable.” Pro- 
ponents of this plan believe that it will help achieve na- 
tional unity by giving Congress a voice in establishing 
the policy of using US troops to help build Europe’s 
strength; they say it will not be a dangerous precedent 
which a specific directive might be, nor will it hamper 
the President in his duty of carrying out the purposes 
of the North Atlantic Pact. Some such action may be 
expected within the month. 
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